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is due to the leaders of these great missionary 
societies, who have brought about this 
wholesome unity of program and spirit. 



They have led in a new and better way. 
"This is the enlightened and volimtary and 
hence effective unity in service as in aim.'' 



RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 



Social Life oi Young People 

In Religious Education for June appears 
the report of the Commission on the Church 
and the Social Relations of Young People, 
made at the annual convention of the Reli- 
gious Education Association. It is of such 
significance as to justify here a brief outline 
of the first half of it. By reference to the 
report those who are interested may see the 
details, including the latter half. The scope 
of the problem is assumed to include the 
proper attitude of the church toward the 
social conditions and needs of all the chil- 
dren and youth for whom it has the responsi- 
bility of service and an adequate working 
program for the church in accord therewith. 
The breadth of the subject prevents treat- 
ment in great detail. Furthermore, since 
each individual church has its own problem 
determined by local conditions, the report 
endeavors to present some general principles 
which should govern the study and treat- 
ment of any local problem and to illustrate 
them by concrete examples. 

I. Social service, the effort to meet social 
needs and to solve, or help to solve, social prob- 
lems, is a legitimate and necessary part of the 
religious educational work of the church. 

a) A proper conception of individual sal- 
vation as consisting in the development of 
genuinely religious character emphasizes this 
responsibility. 

b) The complexity of modern life, with its 
multiplicity of human contacts, still further 
emphasizes this responsibility. 

c) A correct understanding of the nature and 
meaning of social service makes clear its religious 
value. 

(i) True social service must be undertaken 
and carried out with knowledge and sympathetic 
appreciation of the viewpoint, desires, interests, 
and needs of those served. 



(2) From the standpoint of the church social 
service must be recognized as a genuine and 
adequate expression of the best religious impulse. 

2. The church should adopt a scientific 
method for the study and treatment of social 
conditions and needs. 

3. In all its social service the church should 
co-operate with other agencies and avoid un- 
necessary duplication of effort. This applies to 
two classes of agencies: (i) the various social 
institutions and organizations both public and 
private, and (2) other churches. 

4. In the social work of the church efficiency 
should be the aim, quality rather than quantity 
the test of success. This involves: (i) com- 
petent supervision for all social and recreational 
activities, (2) the enlistment of young people 
in service, and (3) adequate and respectable 
equipment and facilities. 

The Gall to Religioas Leadership 

A sudden depletion in religious leader- 
ship, the Congregationalist thinks, is one of 
the very serious problems of today. This 
conclusion is based upon the fact that many 
of the best-trained ministers have sur- 
rendered their churches to become chaplains; 
others, to take up Y.M.C.A. and war-relief 
work. Large numbers of young men who 
aspire to service in religious leadership, some 
of them already students in colleges or 
seminaries and others who had planned to 
be, have entered upon war service of some 
kind. That religious leaders are needed in 
the war is not questioned, but it is true also 
that they will be needed very much after the 
war. If there are to be trained religious 
leaders then, they must be prepared now. 
On this basis it is urged that as far as possible 
the young men continue their college and 
seminary work. 

An effort to meet this problem is being 
made by the religious education boards of 
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all the religious denominations. Doctor 
James E. Clark, of the Presbyterian Board, 
emphasizes the serious mistake made by 
some of the nations across the sea who 
failed to make provision for replacing the 
religious leaders who went to the front. 
Thoughtful men among them now are ask- 
ing, "What is to be done for trained leader- 
ship in the future?" It woxdd be the part 
of wisdom for the United States to ask that 
question now and to establish at once a 
policy that wiU safeguard the vital interests 
involved. The pressing need of the near 
future for well-trained leaders has been 
emphasized in statements by the United 
States Commissioner of Education and the 
Secretary of War. Certainly such leaders 
will be needed in the war and in occupations 
relating primarily to the war, but they wiU 
be needed also in all phases of civil and 
industrial life. "No less shall we need them 
in the ministry, in the teaching profession, 
and in many lines of Christian service." 

Increase of Illiteracy 

In Missions for June editorial reference 
is made to a report in World's Work concern- 
ing the significant increase in illiteracy 
among the white immigrants of the North 
and West and presenting facts that support 
strongly the view of those who advocated 
the reading test in the present immigration 
law. It is to be kept in mind that illiterates 
are human bemgs. They are a part of our 
social organism, voters in our democracy, 
citizens whose welfare is vitally interrelated 
with our lives. The figures presented show 
that immigration has brought an increase 
of illiteracy in New England and the Middle 
States, and in Illinois, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Cali- 
fornia, and Washington. On the other 
hand, the southern states have reduced the 
proportion of illiteracy by 25 per cent and 
the number of illiterate negroes by a million, 
while at the same time there has been an 



increase by that number in the negro popula- 
tion for the same period. In our country 
illiteracy has decreased in every class except 
the foreign-born. This illiteracy gives rise 
to dangerous economic, social, and political 
tendencies in American Ufe. In it is "lack 
of manual and mental skill, ignorance of 
American ideals, susceptibility to appeals 
to superstition, fanaticism, and violence." 
These conditions call for the amplification 
of the work of the immigrant medical 
inspectors, to the extent that mental defec- 
tives may not be permitted to enter. Those 
who are admitted should be required to 
attend public day- and night-school classes 
where they shoiild have fundamental ele- 
mentary training including instruction in 
English and in citizenship. In this work 
there is an opportunity for missionary effort 
to render great services. 

Religioaa Edacation and the Emer- 
gency of War Time 

A note of warning is sovmded in an edi- 
torial of Religious Education for June in 
order that workers may be set against the 
temptation to slacken the pull that has 
tightened in religious education on the pre- 
text that the emergencies of war call for all 
our energies. This warning is not an effort 
to frustrate military efficiency; on the con- 
trary, it seeks to emphasize the unpre- 
cedented religious needs of the time. 
Naturally the first move will be to curtail 
all needless expenditure of effort and re- 
sources, and there is the bare possibility 
that religious education organizations will 
be called to give account of their work. 
The needs that are peculiar to this time 
make it imperative that on no account must 
the sacrifices of the past years be lost by 
any vmwillingness on our part to pay the 
price of the present hour. The increase in 
the demands made by the present war effort 
has not reduced the demands for religion; 
rather it has been accompanied by a cor- 
responding increase in demands for effective 
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assistance in the promotion of religion. 
Motives, principles, ideals, will be factors 
as potent as any others in the final decision 
of the war. The service, therefore, which 
may be rendered by religious education must 
not be minimized. Religious education 
moves in the stream of life and it will bear 
upon the varied ideals which are now 
dominating the actions of men and nations. 
It works on the belief that things can never 
be right until people are right and therefore 
goes to the roots of the present ills. Over 
against this effort to get to the bottom of 
things is the tendency of the emergency call, 
which may be prone to relieve the super- 
ficial ills and leave untouched the deeper 
causes. There will be the temptation to 
say, "The important organizations of this 



hour are those of war-relief and preparation; 
the pressure is so great for the practical 
causes that others must get along without 
my help." The presence of wisdom and 
foresight will prompt men to focus atten- 
tion upon one other aspect of the pressure — 
namely, the insistent demand that the ideals 
which have been raised up in our midst be 
not allowed to perish. This means that the 
call for devotion to new objects does not 
excuse us for diminishing our loyalty to the 
old aims and ideals. The contribution of 
religious education is insistently demanded 
for the present; the fruits of yesterday's 
indifference spur us to the resolve that, as 
far as in us lies, the men of tomorrow will 
be given the stimulus and motivation which 
we call religious education. 
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Federated ProteBtantism Faces 
War Needs 

Under the direction of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in America a spe- 
cial "war session" was held in Washington 
during the second week in May. The ses- 
sion was not attended by the full representa- 
tions of any one of the thirty constituent 
bodies, but by a remarkably diversified and 
impressive grouping of outstanding men 
from nearly all of them. The Continent 
sees in this assembly "a plane of national 
leadership more solid and commanding than 
it had achieved at any previous time in its 
(Federal Council) developing history." In 
addition to the inspirational addresses, the 
important features were the careful survey 
of measures already afoot to safeguard the 
moral quality of the army and navy, and the 
careful study of what else the churches can 
do in the support of the government and of 
what they owe to the religious well-being and 
ethical health of American life in present 
abnormal demands. It was announced that 
both the War Department and the Navy 
Department have agreed to name no Prot- 
estant chaplains except on the recommen- 



dation of the Washington committee of the 
Federal Council, and the committee will 
consider none but those previously indorsed 
by their own denominational authorities. 
Young men of two or three years' experience 
in the pastorate are principally desired. In- 
deed, there were times when it was difficult 
to decide which was preferred, army chap- 
lains or Y.M.C.A. secretaries, for the specific 
religious work. But finally the Council ap- 
proved a plan for a joint committee of con- 
ference, composed of committeemen from 
both the Federal Council and the Young 
Men's Christian Association, which will sit 
frequently and vote on the adjustment of 
relations when difficulties appear. A dele- 
gation headed by Governor Milliken, of 
Maine, was sent to Congress to insist on 
suppression of liquor making and liquor 
selling as a measure of national defense. It 
was decided to keep a watchful eye upon the 
effort to let down labor standards. Bills to 
take off the limits put on hours of women's 
employment and to cancel laws for compul- 
sory education and against child labor were 
denoimced. Plans were made to organize 
10,000 units for Red Cross assistance in as 



